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EDITORIALS 


Introductory. 

This  issue  of  Olive  Trees  is  the  an- 
nual July- August  number.  The  reason 
for  issuing  such  a number  is  evident. 
Everyone  who  can  do  so  tries  to  get 
away  from  this  hot  city  a little  while 
each  summer,  and  the  only  way  for  us 
to  get  away  is  by  publishing  one  num- 
ber for  the  two  months.  We  hope  this 
meets  with  the  approval  of  our  sub- 
scribers. The  September  number  will 
be  issued  as  usual. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
article  by  J.  0.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  con- 
cerning medical  missionary  work  in 
China.  Dr.  Thompson  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Canton  Medical  Missionary 
Union  and  the  moving  spirit  in  it.  This 
is  the  Union,  which  is  a College  and 
Hospital  combined,  to  which  the 
Synod  approved  the  loaning  of  the 
services  of  Dr.  Wright.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's article  tells  what  the  work  is 
and  what  is  hoped  for  it  in  the  future. 


During  the  year  we  have  said  nothing 
about  the  continuance  of  Dr.  Wright 
at  this  work,  because  the  Synod  had 
not  yet  approved  it  except  for  the  last 
year,  and  we  did  not  want  to  influ- 
ence the  action  of  Synod.  Now  that 
it  has  been  definitely  endorsed,  how- 
ever, we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  work 
has  the  most  cordial  approval  of  the 
Board.  To  take  advantage  of  the 
present  opportunity,  which  may  not 
last  long,  to  influence  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  medical  work  in  China, 
in  giving  it  a distinctly  Christian 
character,  is  surely  the  part  of  a wise 
missionary  statesmanship.  We  felt 
sure  the  Church  would  approve  of  our 
having  a part  in  it,  and  are  glad  the 
Synod  had  endorsed  it. 

Synod. 

It  is  not  putting  it  too  strongly  to 
say  that  in  the  judgment  of  most  of 
the  delegates  the  recent  meeting  of 
Synod  was  one  of  the  most  encour- 
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aging  and  satisfactory  of  recent 
years.  The  members  came  together 
realizing  that  grave  problems  con- 
fronted the  Church  and  had  to  be  de- 
cided. During  the  entire  sessions  the 
most  evident  spirit  of  deep  sincerity 
and  thoughtful  deliberation  was  man- 
ifest. No  acrimonious  word  was 
spoken  during  the  entire  sessions.  The 
spirit  of  prayer  was  manifest,  and  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood  was  every- 
where. The  entire  synod  was  a splen- 
did Christian  assembly  in  which  it 
was  an  honor  to  sit. 

As  usual  the  work  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions received  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. The  report  of  the  Board  was 
listened  to  with  unusual  interest;  the 
addresses  of  the  missionaries,  Dr. 
Robb  and  Mr.  Kempf,  were  made  a 
feature  of  the  meeting;  the  confer- 
ence on  Foreign  Missions  on  Friday 
night  was  one  of  the  best  attended  in 
the  entire  series  of  conferences,  and 
the  work  was  reviewed  and  empha- 
sized on  the  floor  of  Synod.  The 
Treasurer  reported  that  there  had 
been  received  and  distributed  almost 
$50,000,  this  being  about  $6.00  per 
member.  The  statistical  report  show- 
ed that,  omitting  the  Levant,  from 
which  no  returns  could  be  received, 
we  have  now  601  communicant  mem- 
bers, an  increase  of  79  over  last  year. 
The  Synod  was,  as  usual,  a Mission- 
ary Synod. 

Advancement. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  work 
which  the  missionaries  at  Synod  em- 
phasized, and  which  is  encouraging, 
is  the  growing  strength  of  the  native 
Church.  Its  growth  is  not  simply  in 
numbers  but  in  self-reliance  and  in 
moral  and  spiritual  power.  The  ac- 
complishment of  the  native  Chris- 
tians in  building  the  hospital  at  Lo 
Ting  is  an  encouraging  suggestion  of 
what  they  can  do  and  will.  To  this 
they  have  since  added  a house  for  Dr. 
Dickson,  the  Physician-in-Charge.  It 
is  a substantial  house,  built  of  adobe 
brick,  and  was  constructed  by  the 
natives  from  their  own  resources  and 


largely  by  their  own  labor.  Other 
congregations  are  advancing  in  the 
same  way.  All  of  this  is  leading  the 
missionaries  and  the  Board  to  con- 
sider new  and  more  promising  plans 
for  the  future.  A few  years  ago  the 
Church  was  urged  to  support  the 
work  under  the  plea  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible under  God  for  the  2,000,000 
souls  in  our  district.  Now  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  we  had  not 
taken  into  account  a very  important 
factor.  That  factor  is  the  work  of 
the  native  Church.  A part  of  this 
responsibility  is  theirs.  They  are 
willing  and  able  to  share  it.  They 
make  greater  progress  themselves  to 
be  allowed  to  assume  it.  So  the  mis- 
sionaries have  begun  to  feel  that  the 
way  may  soon  be  open  for  them  to 
enter  a new  field.  They  feel  that  their 
work  can  most  profitably  be  to  open 
up  new  fields  in  new  and  important 
centres  where  the  currents  of  life  flow, 
and  having  opened  them,  to  allow  the 
native  Church  to  extend  the  work  to 
nearby  villages  and  districts.  This 
should  not  be  misunderstod,  however. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  native 
Church  is  ready  yet  at  any  centre  to 
be  left  to  itself.  Probably  not  many 
of  the  missionaries  who  are  now  on 
the  field  will  feel  it  well  or  expedient 
to  leave  their  places;  nor  will  the  de- 
velopment of  a new  field  be  a task  to 
be  speedily  accomplished.  The  native 
Church  will  have  to  be  guided  and 
encouraged  and  helped,  and  the  new 
field  will  have  to  be  developed  as  the 
old  one  was,  carefully  and  thoroughly. 
This  significance  there  is,  however,  in 
the  new  view  of  the  work,  that  it  en- 
courages us  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  may  be  more  rapid 
than^we  had  been  able  to  foresee,  and 
that  it  gives  an  added  motive  for  ex- 
tending our  own  work  there.  If  the 
Church  will  continue  to  supply  new 
missionaries,  as  we  are  sure  she  will 
be  more  than  ever  encouraged  to  do, 
they  may  be  privileged  to  advance  to 
some  other  missionary  centre  and 
plant  the  Gospel  in  a new  field.  It 
should  be  said  that  this  has  not  yet 
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become  possible,  and  has  not  yet  been 
decided  on,  but  it  is  what  the  mission- 
aries are  thinking  about,  some  of 
them  at  least,  and  the  Church  should 
know  that  it  is  in  prospect. 

Contributions  to  the  Levant. 

The  Board  has  asked  us  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Church  to  the  fact 
that  the  reports  of  the  last  year  show 
an  overdraft  in  the  current  accounts 
of  the  missions  in  the  Levant.  This 
has  had  to  be  made  up  by  drawing 
from  other  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board.  The  deficit  was  almost 
$2500.  This  falling  off  of  contribu- 
tions may  be  due  to  several  causes, 
most  of  them  probably  connected  with 
the  war.  The  fact  that  we  have  no 
reports  from  the  Levant  results,  per- 
haps, in  a failure  to  keep  it  in  mind  as 
it  would  otherwise  be.  Also  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  missionaries  are  at 
home  may  lead  some  to  think  that 
the  expenses  of  the  mission  have  been 
considerably  reduced.  We  are  cer- 
tain it  is  not  because  the  Church  does 
not  mean  to  support  this  mission  as 
it  has  always  done,  and  as  it  supports 
all  its  other  work,  and  that  this  deficit 
simply  needs  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Church  to  be  over- 
come next  year.  Especially  should 
this  be  done  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
missionary  world  is  beginning  to  turn 
its  eyes  toward  the  Levant  and  to 
expect  great  things  there  after  the 
war  is  over.  We  should  be  prepared. 

The  New  President  of  the  Board. 

For  many  years  the  Board  had  as 
its  President  a man  who  was  greatly 
loved  and  respected  throughout  the 
whole  church,  the  late  Henry  O’Neill, 
of  New  York.  God  has  called  Mr. 
O’Neill  to  his  eternal  reward.  The 
office  left  vacant  by  his  death  the 
Board  has  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr. 
S.  A.  S.  Metheny.  Dr.  Metheny’s 
long  identification  with  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  Church,  his  deep  in- 
terest in  it,  his  exceptional  character 
and  his  wide  acquaintance  through- 
out the  Church,  eminently  qualify 


him  for  the  position.  The  Church 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  office,  and,  as  he  has  re- 
quested, will  pray  the  Lord’s  blessing 
upon  him  in  his  work.  We  are  glad 
to  have  secured,  with  the  help  of  his 
good  wife,  a picture  of  Dr.  Metheny, 
and  a message  from  him  to  the 
Church,  both  of  which  wTill  appear  in 
this  issue. 


The  following  verses  are  printed  be- 
cause they  came  to  the  editors  in  the 
author’s  own  handwriting  from  a sol- 
dier boy  across  the  ocean  and  because 
they  are  well  worthy  of  appearing  in 
print.  It  is  worth  thinking  about  that 
the  best  poetry  of  today  is  coming 
from  the  mud  and  blood  and  vermin 
and  death  of  the  trenches : 

ICI  REPOSE. 

A little  mound,  whereon  the  grass 
Strives  hard,  with  wilderness 
around, 

To  guard  your  footsteps  as  you  pass 
From  violating  sacred  ground. 

A broken  rifle,  that  is  all 
The  epitaph ; more  eloquent 
Than  labored  mark  of  burial 

Or  passioned  language  of  lament. 
Some  mother’s  boy,  whom  loving 
hands 

Have  tended,  loving  eyes 
Have  watched  o’er,  as  the  bud  expands 
Its  tender  petals  to  the  morning 
skies. 

Some  lover’s  heart  with  passion 
bright, 

Sweet  hopes  and  tender  memories, 
For  whom  the  love  of  Truth  and 
Right 

Had  shaded  dreams  of  Paradise. 

Perchance  some  father,  who  has  died 
Making  the  last  great  sacrifice, 
That  his  loved  ones  should  be  denied 
War’s  cruel  wrongs  and  agonies. 

E.  B. 

B.  E.  F. 

Agust  2,  1917. 
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S.  A.  S.  METHENY,  M.  D , 
Newly-elected  President  of  the  Board. 


WIN  THE  WAR. 

A Message  from  Dr.  Metheny. 

During  this  year  of  our  Lord,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  been  called  to  unusual 
service,  to  make  extraordinary  sac- 
rifice. Our  sons  and  our  daughters 


have  answered  the  summons.  We  who 
remain  at  home  have  subscribed  to 
the  Liberty  Loans  and  to  the  support 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
We  “have  done  our  bit”  in  furnishing 
funds  for  the  War  Chest.  Food  Con- 
servation requires  self-denial,  yet  it 
is  observed  in  every  home. 
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More  than  900,000  of  our  sons  are 
now  in  France.  We  have  over-sub- 
scribed the  three  Liberty  Loans.  Phil- 
adelphia (“1-31,”  one  day’s  income 
to  their  31  days’  service  “over  there”) 
has  “gone  over  the  top”  in  her  drive 
for  the  War  Chest,  with  $1,500,000  to 
spare.  Our  Allies  are  being  fed,  while 
we  still  have  enough. 

We  do  not  as  yet  feel  the  pinch  of 
sacrifice,  such  as  is  uncomplainingly 
borne  by  Belgium  and  Great  Britain, 
by  France  and  Italy.  But  the  United 
States  of  America  has  “not  yet  begun 
to  fight!”  More  of  our  boys  and  girls 
must  go — they  will  go  willingly ; more 
Liberty  Loans  must  be  subscribed — 
the  money  will  be  raised;  we  must 
continue  to  feed  our  Allies — we  will 
eat  less  at  home.  At  whatever  sact 
rifice,  no  matter  what  service  may  be 
required — “to  the  last  man,  to  the 
last  dollar” — we  Must  Win  the 
War!  Any  nation  fighting  for  the 
God-given  rights  of  Humanity,  if  im- 
bued with  this  spirit  of  determination, 
Will  Win  the  War! 

Out  of  a membership  of  8000,  our 
Church  in  America  has  given  nearly 
260  of  her  best.  Where  we  have  not 
spared  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  we 
surely  have  not  been  remiss  in  giving 
freely  of  our  money. 

Shall  We’  Do  Less  to  Win  the 
World  for  Christ?  There  is  the 
Home  Service,  lying  at  our  doors; 
there  is  the  Foreign  Service  across 
the  seas.  Each  is  essential;  both  are 
equally  important.  In  which  are  You 
enlisted  ? 

In  our  Synod  of  1918  the  keynote 
was  Progress.  Less  retrospection, 
except  for  inspiration;  more  looking 
with  faith  to  a future  of  service. 
Some  had,  as  from  the  heights  of 
Pisgah,  a vision  of  the  Promised 
Land.  Not  so  much  complacency  in 
being  “the  children  of  Abraham”  and 
the  sons  of  the  Martyrs,  but  a more 
earnest  desire  so  to  labor  for  the 
King  that  coming  generations  may 
find  a World  Won  for  Christ. 

S.  A.  S.  Metheny,  M.  D. 


REPORT  OF  JEWISH  MISSION 
BOARD. 

Your  Board  is  able  to  return  to 
Synod  this  year  and  report  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  profitable  years 
of  work  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
Mission.  Realizing  that  our  report  is 
also  an  appeal  for  continued  support, 
we  wish,  however,  to  make  clear  just 
what  we  are  doing,  and  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  implying  that  all 
the  conditions  of  an  ideal  Mission  are 
being  met.  The  conduct  of  the  Mis- 
sion in  what  we  consider  an  ideal 
manner  for  a Jewish  Mission  has 
never  seemed  to  become  entirely  pos- 
sible to  us.  One  difficulty,  and  the  out- 
standing one,  is  that  we  have  not  been 
able  during  the  year  to  secure  anyone 
who  can  speak  to  the  adults  in  their 
native  tongue.  Miss  McFarland,  in- 
deed, has  acquired  such  a use  of  the 
Yiddish  that  she  is  able  to  converse 
with  the  women  who  come  into  the 
Mission  in  that  language,  but  she  does 
not  as  yet  attempt  a public  address, 
except  in  English.  We  would  like  to 
secure  someone  who  could  tell  the  glad 
tidings  to  the  men  and  women  of 
this  neglected  centre  in  their  native 
tongue.  There  was  a minister,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hellyer,  a Hebrew,  who  had 
charge  of  another  Mission  at  some 
distance  from  our  own,  who  has  our 
complete  confidence,  and  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  our  work,  who 
came  once  or  twice  to  special  meet- 
ings, and  spoke  to  his  own  people  in 
their  own  language.  The  Board  tried 
to  secure  his  service  to  come  and  give 
an  informal  talk  to  the  adults  once 
a week,  but  he  was  called  away  to, 
another  city,  and  the  plan  failed.  We 
hope,  however,  to  discover  some  way 
to  carry  the  message  to  the  older 
people,  the  men  and  women  of  this 
Jewish  section.  We  greatly  wish  some 
young  man,  in  the  course  of  his  prep- 
aration for  the  gospel  ministry,  would 
make  it  a part  of  his  preparation  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  speak  in  this 
language  and  would  come  here  and 
' preach  to  the  Jews. 

To  fulfill  our  ideals,  we  ought  also 
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to  have  a more  extended  equipment, 
some  kind  of  an  industrial  establish- 
ment, and  a dispensary.  None  of  these 
we  have  at  present. 

These  things  being  recognized  it  is 
with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  tell  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  our 
faithful  workers  at  the  Mission.  We 
are  fortunate  in  our  two  laborers,  Miss 
Forsythe  and  Miss  McFarland.  No 
better  workers  among  women  and 
children  could  be  secured.  They  love 
the  children;  they  are  friends  to  the 
women ; and  they  are  devoted  to  their 
work.  President  Garefild  once  spoke 
a sentence  which  has  been  often 
quoted  saying  that  President  Hopkins 
on  one  end  of  a log  and  he  on  the  other 
would  constitute  a University.  Dr. 
McKnight,  in  speaking  of  the  labors 
of  Dr.  George  as  a teacher,  said : ‘‘The 
man’s  the  thing.”  These  expressions 
serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  equip- 
ment is  secondary,  the  personality  of 
a teacher  or  a missionary  is  pre-emi- 
nent. If  this  is  true  then  we  need 
offer  no  apology  for  the  work  of  our 
Jewish  Mission.  Miss  Forsythe  and 
Miss  McFarland  give  themselves 
wholly  to  those  among  whom  they 
work.  They  carry  to  the  Mission  the 
only  attractive  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tianity these  people  ever  see.  They 
are  like  mothers  to  the  children ; they 
are  looked  to  as  the  best  friends  and 
wisest  counsellors  of  the  women.  They 
open  up  the  rooms  of  the  building, 
especially  in  the  evenings,  and  invite 
the  women  in.  One  room  has  been 
fitted  up  with  an  open  fireplace,  and 
in  the  long  winter  evenings  is  one  of 
the  brightest  spots  on  earth  to  many 
of  the  women.  They  come  gladly  from 
week  to  week.  They  receive  there 
kindness  and  good  cheer,  and  gain  a 
new  conception  of  what  Christianity 
means,  and  what  it  is  to  become  a fol- 
lower of  Jesus  Christ.  Many  of  them 
are  very  friendly  and  appreciative, 
and  though  they  have  not  made  a con- 
fession, they  speak  freely  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  encourage  their  children 
to  learn  more  and  more  of  the  Gospels. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
many  of  them,  to  make  an  open  con- 
fession of  Christ,  is  to  invite  opposi- 


tion and  persecution. 

In  this  work  among  the  women  and 
children  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  is 
the  great  work,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  service  of  the  Mission  could  be 
excelled.  It  has  the  cordial  and  unre- 
served approval  of  all  who  know  it. 

To  be  more  specific  as  to  the  work 
being  done,  there  meet  each  week  the 
following  classes : 

The  Sabbath  School,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  5 to  92. 

The  Prayer  Circle,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  1 to  28. 

The  Sabbath  Evening  Meeting,  with 
an  attendance  of  7 to  52. 

The  Prayer  Meeting,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  10  to  30. 

The  Mothers’  Meeting,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  4 to  16  (children  present, 
4 to  29). 

Girls’  Sewing  Class,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  6 to  48. 

The  Mercy  Band,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  6 to  55. 

This  means  that  there  come  to  the 
Mission  each  week  from  42  to  340  per- 
sons. In  addition  to  this  there  have 
been  made  at  the  Mothers’  Meeting 
76  garments,  and  at  the  Girls’  Meet- 
ing 86  garments,  which  have  been 
sold  to  the  workers  for  a nominal 
price.  There  have  also  been  distrib- 
uted 33  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
and  36  copies  of  the  * Gospels  . and 
Psalms. 

Our  missionaries  have  made  during 
the  year  1831  personal  visits  and  have 
had  196  distinct  interviews  with  in- 
quirers who  have  come  to  the  Mission. 
Three  public  Bible  readings  wTere  held 
during  the  year.  The  members  of  the 
various  congregations  in  Philadelphia 
were  invited  to  these  meetings,  and 
the  anticipation  of  their  presence  led 
the  children  to  very  careful  prepara- 
tion. This  resulted  in  increased  in- 
terest in  Bible  study,  and  has  led  to 
a very  promising  feature  of  the  work, 
which  is  new.  This  is  that  children 
come  into  the  Mission  to  have  the  Mis- 
sionaries help  them  in  their  regular 
daily  Bible  reading.  They  take  great 
interest  in  it,  and  are  being  profited 
by  it. 

Dr.  Metheny  has  been  a great  help 
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to  the  Mission  during  the  year  in 
going  down  and  drilling  the  children 
in  singing.  They  have  become  very 
familiar  with  many  selections  from 
the  new  Psalter,  and  sing  them  with 
great  enthusiasm.  They  are  very 
fond  of  Dr.  Metheny.  During  the  year 
also  groups  of  children  have  been 
taken  to  each  of  the  Covenanter 
churches  in  the  city  to  attend  services, 
which  had  been  arranged  to  have  spe- 
cial interest  for  them.  This  has 
given  them  a new  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  generous  support  which  the 
Church  has  given  to  this  work.  Dur- 
ing the  year  we  have  not  lacked  for 
funds,  and  no  especial  appeal  has  had 
to  be  made.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
Church’s  support  and  we  are  glad  the 
Church  is  so  willingly  supporting  it. 

The  Synod  will  remember  the  visit 
last  year  of  Miss  Anna  Forsythe  at 
the  meeting  in  Sterling.  Miss  For- 
sythe continued  her  visit  of  her  own 
accord,  and  largely  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, as  far  as  California,  and 
reached  most  of  the  churches  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  In  all  she  made  thirty- 
five  addresses,  including  an  address  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Presbyterial  and  at 
Synod.  Twenty-one  churches  were 
visited.  An  offering  was  received  at 
each  meeting  which  she  addressed,  and 
these  receipts  were  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  of  her  trip  to  Synod.  Thus 
the  Mission  was  favored  in  having  its 
work  represented  to  the  Church,  and 
the  churches  were  favored  in  hearing 
Miss  Forsythe.  This  year  Miss  Emma 
McFarland  will  be  at  the  meeting  of 
Synod,  and  we  would  like  if  she  should 
be  heard.  Arrangements  have  also 
been  made  for  her  to  speak  in  a num- 
ber of  the  congregations  nearby. 

We  ask  for  this  year  the  same  ap- 
propriation as  last  year,  $3500. 

The  time  for  which  J.  C.  McFeeters, 
Wm.  G.  Carson  and  Daniel  Adams 
were  chosen  has  expired  and  their 
successors  should  be  elected. 

(Signed) 

J.  C.  McFeeters,  President. 

McLeod  M.  Pearce  Secretary. 


THE  CANTON  MEDICAL  MISSION- 
ARY UNION. 


By  J.  0.  Thomson,  M.  D. 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  last  three  Conferences  of  the 
China  Medical  Missionary  Association 
have  urged  the  great  importance  of 
establishing  Christian  medical  schools 
in  the  strategic  centres  of  China,  in 
order  to  develop  a Christian  medical 
profession. 

Canton,  the  metropolis  of  a popu- 
lation of  over  forty  millions,  was  nat- 
urally proposed  as  the  centre  for 
South  China. 

Thoroughly  trained  Chinese  physi- 
cians, acclimated,  and  necessarily  less 
expensive  than  foreigners,  are  re- 
quired also  to  staff  new  mission  hos- 
pitals and  as  assistants  in  those  al- 
ready established. 

China  will  have  modern  medicine 
and  surgery.  Shall  it  be  a Christian 
profession  or  not  ? Help  or  hinder  the 
evangelization  of  China? 

Any  work  attempted  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  must  be  effi- 
cient. A modern  medical  school  re- 
quires a large,  well-equipped  and 
staffed  general  hospital,  laboratories 
and  funds.  It  is  practically  impossible 
for  any  one  Mission  Board  to  provide 
these  adequately.  For  some  years, 
therefore,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
organize  a “Union  Medical  School,”  in 
which  all  of  the  Evangelical  Protest- 
ant Missions  having  medical  work  in 
South  China  would  co-operate;  the 
union,  or  rather  co-operation,  to  be 
medical,  not  theological;  to  consoli- 
date, bring  to  higher  efficiency  and 
extend  the  medical  missionary  work 
in  South  China. 

The  primary  object  is  to  save  souls 
and  hasten  the  time  when  God’s  will 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven. 

In  1917,  the  basis  of  co-operation 
having  been  approved  by  the  local  Mis- 
sions and  the  Boards  of  five  (5)  Prot- 
estant Missionary  Societies,  namely, 
the  Canton  Medical  (which  owns  the 
Canton  Hospital),  the  Reformed, 
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American  and  New  Zealand  Presby- 
terian and  Northern  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Societies,  the  Canton  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Union  came  into  being.  Six 
other  Missions  and  Board  have  also 
approved  of  the  proposition  and  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  contributing 
units  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  comprising 
the  representatives  of  the  partici- 
pating Missions  elect  annually  two 
Chinese  members.  A representative 
Financial  Committee  of  Chinese  gen- 
tlemen has  been  formed.  From  the 
Chinese  will  come  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  and  devel- 
opment of  the  work. 

It  is  probable  that  further  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Canton  Christian  Col- 
lege, the  Hackett  Medical  School 
(Women’s)  and  other  institutions 
with  similar  ideals  will  be  arranged. 

The  Canton  Hospital,  the  oldest, 
largest  and  most  famous  hospital  in 
China,  in  fact  in  the  Orient,  is  the 
nucleus  about  which  the  Missions  have 
grouped  themselves.  The  hospital  has 
always  been  an  interdenominational 
institution,  conducted  by  a society 
comprising  the  missionaries  of  all 
Evangelical  Protestant  Missions  in 
South  China  and  interested  members 
of  the  business  community.  It  is  also 
international.  The  American  and 
British  Consul-Generals  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Although  the  buildings  are  old,  the 
hospital  is  modern  in  its  equipment. 
It  has  250  beds.  The  professional 
work  has  been  specialized.  Difficult 
cases  are  frequently  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital by  missionary  doctors  in  smaller 
country  hospitals. 

The  Canton  Hospital  has  had  a most 
interesting  history. 

Dr.  Peter  Parker,  of  the  American 
Board  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  arrived  at  Canton  in  1834. 
He  was  the  first  medical  missionary 
to  the  Chinese  Empire.  Of  him  it  is 
said  that  he  opened  China  at  the 
point  of  the  lancet. 

On  November  4,  1835,  he  opened  his 
Opthalmic  Hospital.  This  was  the 


commencement  of  the  Canton  Hos- 
pital and  the  first  mission  hospital  in 
China. 

In  October,  1836,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, suggestions  having  for  ob- 
ject the  formation  of  a Medical  Mis- 
sionary Society,  signed  by  Drs.  Col- 
ledge  and  Parker  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bridg- 
man, were  published  and  circulated. 

The  Medical  Missionary  Society  in 
China,  known  since  1907  as  the  Can- 
ton Medical  Missionary  Society,  was 
organized  by  the  merchants  and  Prot- 
estant missionaries  of  Canton  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1838,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
General  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Canton.  At  the  request  of  the  society, 
the  three  originators  of  the  movement 
drew  up  a statement  of  the  object  of 
the  society,  saying,  in  part : “Heal  the 
sick,”  is  our  motto,  constituting  alike 
the  injunction  under  which  we  act  and 
the  object  at  whicli  we  aim,  and 
which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we 
hope  to  accomplish  by  means  of  sci- 
entific practice,  in  the  exercise  of  an 
unbought  and  untiring  kindness. 
While  the  society’s  agents,  who  will 
be  looked  for  from  Mission  Boards, 
will  ply  their  art,  they  will  educate 
young  Chinese  in  it,  and  reflex  ben- 
efits will  accrue  to  medical  science 
from  discoveries  in  China. 

This  society  was  the  originator  of 
modern  medical  missions,  and  the  first 
institution  to  combine  the  two  defi- 
nite objects  of  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering  and  the  extesion  of 
Christianity.  The  hospital  ranks  as 
to  age  amongst  the  oldest  of  modern 
benevolent  institutions,  being  the  first 
benevolent  institution  of  any  kind  in 
Canton  and  the  first  hospital  in  China. 

The  Canton  Medical  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  played  no  unimportant  part 
in  bringing  foreigners  and  Chinese 
into  better  relations  by  removing  mis- 
understandings. The  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  British  Trade  remarked  of 
it  in  1841  that  “the  surgeon’s  knife 
was  better  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
Chinese  than  any  weapon  of  war.” 
This  institution  is,  and  has  been  for 
over  eight  years,  “a  plain  fact  likely 
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to  have  more  effect  than  the  best  kinds 
of  argument.  The  Chinese  write  and 
speak  pictures.  The  Canton  Hospital 
is  a picture  on  which  they  must  con- 
stantly look.’' 

The  Hospital,  in  the  past,  has  been 
staffed  mainly  by  the  American  Board 
and  the  American  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion,  although  all  of  the  other  Protest- 
ant Missions  of  South  China  have  also 
helped  from  time  to  time,  and  mem- 
bers of  all  the  Protestant  Missions  are 
members  of  the  society  which  con- 
ducted the  hospital. 

Dr.  John  G.  Kerr,  a graduate  of  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
sent  out  by  the  American  Presbyte- 
rian Mission,  arrived  at  Canton  in 
1854,  and  was  given  charge  of  the 
Canton  Hospital.  The  following  year, 
owing  to  the  war  with  England,  the 
building  was  closed  and  destroyed  by 
fire.  Two  years  later  it  was  reopened 
in  Tsang  Sha  street,  being  known  in 
Chinese  as  the  Pok  Tsa,  that  is,  “the 
Hospital  of  Universal  Benevolence.” 
In  1866  the  present  large  and  central 
site  was  purchased  on  the  river  front 
at  Kuk  Fau  (grain  market),  the  old 
factory  site,  and  permanent  hospital 
buildings  for  130  in-patients  and  a 
residence  for  Dr.  Kerr  erected.  This 
site  has  been  since  enlarged  by  further 
purchases  and  by  reclaiming  land 
from  the  river.  The  passage  boats 
from  all  points  of  the  Delta  moor  just 
in  front. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety has  always  been  the  training  of 
Chinese  doctors.  From  the  men  so 
trained  many  valuable  assistants  have 
been  drawn  who  have  since  become 
prominent  in  the  Chinese  medical  fra- 
ternity of  Canton.  Dr.  So  To  Meng, 
a graduate  of  the  hospital  medical 
school,  served  as  an  assistant  physi- 
cian for  twenty-five  years,  from  1865- 
1886,  subsequently  attending  an  out- 
patient and  operating  days.  During 
the  Franco-Chinese  war  a placard  was 
posted  on  the  hospital  gate  offering 
one  hundred  dollars  for  his  head,  be- 
cause of  his  loyalty  to  the  mission- 


aries. He  has  always  been  a most 
devoted  supporter  of  the  hospital,  and 
in  its  destinies  he  still  maintains  a 
helpful  interest.  He  is  an  honored 
elder  in  one  of  Canton’s  largest  Chris- 
tian churches.  Dr.  So  remembers  the 
time  when  the  Canton  Hospital  was 
the  only  medical  institution  in  South 
China.  Practically  all  of  the  Chinese 
Christian  physicians,  who  lately  or- 
ganized the  Christian  Relief  Society 
of  Canton,  are  graduates  of  the  former 
Canton  Hospital  Medical  School. 

The  first  Chinese  contributions 
were  made  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
society,  Howqua,  the  famous  Chinese 
Hong  merchant,  becoming  a life  mem- 
ber, and  for  twenty  years  providing 
a building  for  the  hospital  rent  free, 
including  repairs,  until  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Ever  since,  Chinese 
benefactions  have  greatly  helped  in 
the  development  of  the  work  and 
plant. 

Since  1862,  the  Viceroys,  Tartar 
Generals,  Governors,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  other  officials  and  many  of 
the  leading  Chinese  merchants  and 
gentry  of  Canton  have  contributed 
towards  current  expenses  and  special 
building  and  land  funds.  The  cost  of 
the  hospitals  and  college  buildings  was 
to  a great  extent  born  by  Chinese 
friends.  They  also  provided  an  X-Ray 
apparatus  which,  being  unfortunately 
now  obsolete,  they  are  planning  to  re- 
place. The  enlargement  of  the  Hos- 
pital Chapel,  which  now  seats  over  a 
thousand  people,  was  made  possible 
by  their  contribution  of  four  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  con- 
tributions have  been  received  from  H. 
E.  Liyuan  Hung,  President  of  China 
($5000),  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  first  Pres- 
ident of  China,  and  a former  student,  > 
two  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  Military 
and  Civil  Governors  and  the  other 
leading  officials  of  Kwang  Tung,  Ad- 
miral Sah  and  three  ex-Governors  of 
the  Province.  The  Chinese  merchants 
of  Hong  Kong,  Macao  and  Shanghai 
and  Federated  Malay  States  have  at 
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times  contributed  liberally,  as  they 
lately  did  again.  Mr.  Chan  Lim  Pak 
gave  oy.e  thousand  dollars  towards  the 
cost  of  a new  X-Ray  machine. 

During  the  various  wars  and  revo- 
lutions which  have  afflicted  China  in 
the  past  eighty  years,  the  Canton  Hos- 
pital has  been  looked  upon  as  a base 
hospital  for  the  wounded  soldiers  and 
non-combatants.  At  the  time  of  the 
Franco-Chinese  war,  at  the  request  of 
the  Viceroy,  the  hospital  sent  a sur- 
geon and  nurses  to  care  for  the 
wounded  at  the  military  camps  in 
Formosa. 

During  the  Revolution  which  over- 
threw the  Manchu  Dynasty  and  estab- 
lished the  Republic,  and  in  those  of 
1911,  1912  and  1916,  large  numbers 
of  patients,  soldiers  and  non-combat- 
ants, with  gunshot  and  bomb  wounds 
were  brought  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment,  and  as  the  bullets  used 
were  mostly  lead  slugs,  the  lacerations 
and  fractures  inflicted  were  of  a very 
serious  nature.  As  many  as  fifty 
wounded  were  brought  to  the  hospital 
in  one  day. 

More  than  two  million  patients 
have  been  treated  and  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  operations 
have  been  performed.  Three  thou- 
sand patients  have  been  operated  on 
for  vesical  calculus  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  “stone” 
removed.  The  Canton  Hospital  is 
noted  for  the  great  amount  of  inter- 
esting surgical  material,  from  a sci- 
entific standpoint.  The  large  and  pos- 
sibly unique  number  of  cases  of  ves- 
ical calculus  (stone  in  the  bladder) 
has  supplied  data  for  some  very  in- 
teresting notes,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished elsewhere,  all  types  of  opera- 
tions having  been  practiced  by  the 
surgeons,  namely  permial  lithotomy, 
litholapaxy  and  suprepublic  lithotomy. 
A great  many  of  the  latter  operations 
heal  by  first  intention. 

The  hospital  has  an  excellent  train- 
ing school  for  men  and  women  nurses. 

Evangelistic  work  has  always  been 
an  object  of  paramount  importance 


in  the  Canton  Hospital.  The  field  is 
practically  unlimited.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  patients  and  their  friends 
attend  the  Hospital  Dispensary  an- 
nually, coming  from  all  parts  of  South 
China.  The  hospital  is  an  integral 
and  important  factor  in  the  evangel- 
istic work  of  all  of  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sions. 

Daily  services  in  the  Hospital 
Chapel  have  always  been  held,  led  by 
members  of  the  staff,  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  other  helpers  and  all 
patients  who  can  walk  are  expected 
to  attend.  A number  of  Chinese  evan- 
gelists work  daily  in  the  wards.  The 
pastors  of  the  hospital  church  have 
always  actively  assisted. 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  and 
Chinese  staffs  try  to  press  the  claims 
of  Christ  upon  the  patients,  and  Bible 
classes  are  held  for  the  Chinese 
doctors,  nurses  and  servants.  Serv- 
ices are  held  for  out-patients  on  dis- 
pensary days  and  literature  distrib- 
uted. The  poor  people  who  cannot 
ordinarily  spare  either  the  time  or 
attention  from  their  daily  toil  to 
listen  to  the  new  Western  doctrine, 
while  in  the  hospital  have  an  unac- 
customed leisure  which  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  occupy,  hence  they  are  in  most 
cases  quite  willing  to  listen  to  the 
wonderful  Gospel  story,  and  many 
have  become  Christians. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the 
hospital  to  treat  both  rich  and  poor, 
charging  those  who  could  pay,  and 
giving  free  examination,  treatment, 
operation,  medicine  and  often  food  to 
those  unable  to  pay.  Viceroys,  Tartar 
generals,  other  officials,  civil  and  mil- 
itary, and  the  wealthiest  and  most 
aristocratic  merchants  and  gentry,  as 
well  as  the  most  wretchedly  poor  have 
been  treated  by  members  of  the  hos- 
pital staff. 

Patients  come  to  the  Canton  Hos- 
pital from  all  parts  of  South  China, 
and  many  others  are  attracted  by  the 
reputation  of  the  hospital  from  even 
more  remote  districts,  although  they 
may  have  easier  access  to  nearer  but 
less  famous  ones. 
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The  new  organization  is  now  run- 
ning smoothly.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors is  a body  of  far-sighted,  broad- 
minded, energetic  men.  The  gradu- 
ally increasing  staff  of  splendid,  com- 
petent missionary  physicians  are 
working  together  in  harmony. 

Thanks  to  the  Chinese  Medical 
Board,  which  is  also  contributing  an- 
nually to  the  current  expenses,  an  ex- 
cellent business  manager  has  relieved 
the  professional  staff  of  extraneous 
matters. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Wright  and 
Paul  have  now  been  settled  at  the  hos- 
pital for  some  time,  and  are  loved  by 
their  colleagues,  foreign  and  Chinese 
and  by  the  patients.  A member  of 
the  staff  wrote  recently:  “Dr.  Wright 
certainly  knows  how  to  get  on  with 
the  Chinese.  There  is  great  content- 
ment and  willingness  to  co-operate. 
Dr.  Wright  is  director  of  the  labora- 
tory and  chairman  of  the  staff.  He 
always  manages  to  keep  the  evangel- 
istic aim  well  in  mind.  Mrs.  Wright 
also  has  Bible  classes  with  the  women 
patients  and  nurses  and  is  greatly 
loved.” 

The  cordial  approval  of  the  work 
of  the  Union  by  the  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America  will  be  a very  great  encour- 
agement to  the  directors  and  staff,  and 
che  many  who  have  a vision  of  the 
great  work  that  it  will  be  able  to  do 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
and  towards  hastening  the  time  when 
the  earth  will  be  filled  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea. 


A LETTER  FROM  REV.  SAMUEL 
EDGAR. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Edgar 
published  in  the  Greely  Tribune  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

“April  15,  1918.  En  Route. 
“The  Greeley  Tribune, 

“Greeley,  Colo.,  U.  S.  A. 
“Gentlemen : 

“It  is  a long  way  from  Greeley  to 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and  it  has 


REV.  SAMUEL  EDGAR, 

In  the  Uniform  of  the  Red  Cross. 

He  looks  well,  too.  No  wonder  our  brother  faced 
the  camera  with  an  unflinching  heart. 
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taken  a long  time  to  come.  Some  of 
your  readers  may  be  interested  in  this 
Red  Cross  Unit,  and  three  others  be- 
sides myself  have  interests  in  Greeley. 
Dr.  Vance  is  related  to  Mr,  Thompson, 
of  the  music  store;  Dr.  Hall,  of  our 
medical  staff,  has  a sister,  Mrs.  Gos- 
ling, in  Greeley ; Rev.  Mr.  Hunter,  one 
of  the  former  pastors  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  is  with  us,  so  that 
Greeley,  directly  and  indirectly,  is  well 
represented. 

“It  is  now  almost  five  weeks  since 
we  left  New  York,  and  in  that  time 
we  have  covered  about  7000  miles.  We 
noticed  when  leaving  Greeley,  all  the 
way  to  New  York,  the  sign  ‘Safety 
First,’  and  the  first  sign  that  we  ob- 
served on  the  bulletin  of  the  steam- 
ship was  the  same — ‘Safety  First.’ 
We  presume  that  it  is  in  the  carrying 
out  of  that  exhortation  that  we  have 
taken  such  a long  way  around  to  our 
destination.  One  could  hardly  believe, 
therefore,  at  Cape  Town,  that  we  were 
about  as  far  from  our  destination  as 
'we  were  when  we  left  New  York. 

“As  to  our  Unit — it  is  made  up  of 
a medical  staff,  trained  nurses,  engi- 
neers, mechanical  and  constructing, 
social  workers,  chemists,  stenogra- 
phers and  a number  of  assistants.  A 
number  of  the  workers  are  mission- 
aries who  have  been  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  for  years  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  land  and  the  language  and 
will  be  a great  asset.  The  head  of 
the  Unit  is  a man  who  has  served  on 
the  mission  field  and  has  been  assist- 
ant surgeon  with  the  American  forces 
in  France,  so  we  have  great  confidence 
in  his  power  as  a leader  and  organ- 
izer. We  carry  with  us  about  six  hun- 
dred tons  of  material  and  another  con- 
signmen  is  to  follow  us  as  soon  as  we 
reach  our  destination. 

“As  to  details  of  location,  we  have 
none  of  these.  We  shall  receive  them 
from  the  British  commander  when  we 
reach  Egypt. 

“The  trip  across  the  ocean  has  been 
delightful.  We  had  our  first  rain- 
storm last  evening.  Many  of  us  suf- 


fered a good  bit  from  the  heat  while 
crossing  the  equator;  the  rest  of  the 
passage  has  been  very  fine. 

“Our  days  are  spent  in  drill,  gym- 
nastics, language  study — French  and 
Arabic — reading,  some  deck  games. 
These  are  all  in  view  of  preparation 
for  the  great  work  ahead. 

“We  were  all  very  hungry  for  news 
of  the  war  when  getting  to  Cape  Town 
and  read  with  eagerness  every  bit 
which  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  of 
the  great  struggle  going  on  in  France. 
We  all  became  very  anxious  to  get  into 
our  place  behind  the  lines,  wherever 
that  may  be. 

“We  send  our  greetings  to  the  ed- 
itor of  the  paper  and  all  its  readers, 
and  ever  ask  a living  interest  in  our 
Unit  and  all  it  has  before  it. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

S.  Edgar. 


MINUTES  OF  SYNOD. 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your 
order  for  Minutes  of  the  1918  Synod. 
Orders  will  be  filled  on  or  before  Au- 
gust 1,  1918.  All  the  delegates  report 
a very  interesting  meeting  this  year. 
You  should  know  what  went  on;  the 
progress  of  the  Foreign  Mission  work. 
Price,  25  cents  a copy,  postpaid. 

James  S.  Tibby. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  408  Penn  Bldg. 


Nothing  earthly  will  make  me  give 
up  my  work  in  despair. — David  Liv- 
ingstone. 

Tell  the  king  that  I purchase  the 
road  to  Uganda  with  my  life. — James 
Hannington.  ^ 

I am  in  the  best  of  services  for  the 
best  of  Masters  and  upon  the  best 
terms — John  Williams. 

Prayer  and  pains,  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  will  do  anything. — John 
Eliot  (on  last  page  of  his  Indian 
Grammar). 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 

AND  NOTES  OF  THE  WORKERS 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Findley  M.  Wilson,  2517  North  Franklin  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


The  following  cable  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Edgar,  dated  Port 
Said,  June  18:  “Safe  arrival.  All 
well.”  By  the  time  this  is  in  print 
doubtless  the  Red  Cross  party  will  be 
in  Palestine,  and  perhaps  at  its  work. 


Lieut.  R.  S.  Stewart  (U.  S.  Air 
Service,  A.  E.  F.,  France),  son  of  Dr. 
James  S.  Stewart,  of  Latakia,  Syria, 
writing  May  27th,  to  a friend  in  Phil- 
adelphia, says:  “A  few  days  ago  I 

got  results  from  an  attempt  to  get 
news  of  Dad  through  Paris.  A letter 
from  the  Swedish  Ministry  for  For- 
eign Affairs  informs  me  that  he  is 
comfortably  quartered.  The  Amer- 
ican colony  at  Koniah  gets  funds  from 
Beirut — and  is  at  liberty  to  come  even 
to  Constantinople  (?)  if  he  likes/’ 
Evidently  Lieut.  Stewart  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  liberty  permitted  his  father. 
It  seems  quite  unlikely  that  he  would 
be  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  Constanti- 
nople. 


Another  letter  has  been  received 
from  Mrs.  A.  J.  McFarland.  She 
writes  from  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
May  11,  1918: 

“I  had  a card  from  my  sister  in 
Latakia.  I was  so  rejoiced  to  get  it, 
and  now  I have  another  from  her. 
There  is  little  in  either  of  them  except 
to  say  that  she  and  Mrs.  Stewart  and 
James  are  well,  that  they  hear  from 
Dr.  Stewart  from  Konia  that  he  is 
well,  and  she  has  had  two  more  of  my 
cards  in  quick  succession.  She  tells 
me,  'We  are  not  in  want  of  anything 


necessary  for  ourselves,  but  the  dis- 
tress about  us  is  so  great  and  we  can 
do  little  to  relieve  it.  I keep  busy  so 
that  I’ll  not  get  lonesome.  I visit  a 
good  deal,  but  it  is  hard  on  one’s  sym- 
pathies unless  there  is  a full  purse  to 
help.’  I suppose  from  this  that  their 
schools  are  closed. 

“I  have  been  hearing  quite  often 
(that  is,  often  under  the  circum- 
stances) from  Mr.  McFarland.  I be- 
lieve I told  you  that  two  officers  had 
been  billeted  on  him.  They  provide 
the  food  and  he  looks  after  the  rest. 
It  has  its  advantages  in  this  way,  that 
whatever  good  food  is  going  they  will 
be  sure  to  have  their  share.  But  the 
companionship  is  far  from  ideal,  and 
his  housekeeping  cares  weigh  much 
more  heavily  on  his  shoulders  than 
when  he  was  alone.  Still,  they  are 
very  nice  to  him,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  continue  his  work.  I wrote  you 
they  had  taken  the  church  for  hos- 
pital purposes,  also  the  girls’  school, 
and  he  holds  church  service  upstairs 
in  our  apartment.  In  each  of  his  last 
letters  he  writes  of  not  being  very 
well,  has  had  some  fever,  but  is  feel- 
ing better.  I pray  he  may  be  kept 
from  such  attacks  of  it  as  he  has  had 
heretofore.  He  never  spares  himself, 
and  with  so  much  disease  about  him 
I trust  he  may  be  kept  in  health.  Dr. 
Peoples  is  well  and  very  busy.  He  has 
a great  many  sick  people  under  his 
care  at  present.  Mr.  McFarland 
hoped  to  visit  the  Tarsus  and  Adana 
work  soon,  was  somewhat  encouraged 
that  at  last  he  would  be  granted  per- 
mission, but  had  not  gone  yet. 
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“I  forgot  to  say  that  another  officer 
has  been  billeted  on  Doctor  Peoples 
for  his  meals  and  occupies  the  rooms 
that  Mr.  Carithers  had.  Neither 
Doctor  nor  Mr.  McFarland  have  com- 
petent cooks,  so  they  both  have  to 
take  a hand  sometimes.  He  writes 
me  they  pore  over  the  cook  book,  but 
still  things  do  not  turn  out  just  as 
they  expect.  He  has  had  none  of  my 
cards  for  a month,  and  altogether  his 
last  letter  was  rather  blue.  As  for 
myself,  I am  quite  well,  but  lonely  and 
homesick,  these  days.  It  is  over  a 
year  now  since  I left  Mersine,  and 
they  tell  me  at  the  Consulate  that  I 
cannot  possibly  get  back  at  present. 
They  will  do  all  possible  for  me  when 
the  right  time  comes.” 

Tak  Hing,  China.  Conditions  of  life 
in  China  would  seem  to  make  it  nec- 
essary to  introduce  some  sort  of  voca- 
tional training  into  our  Mission 
schools  there.  The  Board  of  Missions 
has  been  giving  some  attention  to  the 
subject  and  has  appointed  a special 
committee,  of  which  Dr.  Samson  is 
chairman,  to  investigate  it.  In  its 
report  to  Synod  the  Board  referred  to 
the  matter  and  Synod  recommends 
that  the  investigation  be  continued, 
in  the  hope  that  a plan  may  be  found 
for  meeting  the  situation.  In  view  of 
these  facts  Olive  Trees  readers  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  quota- 
tions from  a letter  of  Miss  Nelle 
Brownlee:  “After  having  made  it  a 

subject  of  prayer  for  more  than  a 
year  I have  made  a pretty  careful 
study  of  the  field  here  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way 
to  reach  these  people  with  the  Gospel 
who  have  not  already  accepted  Christ 
is,  to  open  up  industrial  work  to  them 


and  in  this  way  give  them  the  Word  as 
they  work.  With  the  amount  of  land 
here  and  the  number  of  buildings 
under  Mission  control,  I think  a voca- 
tional school  could  be  established  for 
the  young  men  and  women  that  would 
become  self-supporting  in  a few  years. 
I am  confident  poultry  raising  could 
be  made  a paying  business,  or  fac- 
tories of  different  kinds  might  be 
opened  up.  We  have  easy  access  to 
the  markets  of  the  coast  towns,  so 
anything  that  would  find  a ready 
market  among  the  Chinese  could  be 
sent  by  boat  to  the  leading  markets  of 
South  China  without  great  expense 
to  the  producer. 

“Since  this  is  a cucumber  country, 
two  crops  each  year  being  realized,  the 
pickle  industry  would  seem  a profit- 
able one  to  me.  Not  only  would  home 
consumption  of  the  cucumber  be 
great,  but  the  markets  of  India,  Sing- 
apore and  British  markets  in  Africa 
could  be  supplied  with  this  article. 
The  cotton  industry  might  flourish 
here.  The  poorest  grade  of  cotton  I 
have  ever  seen  before  the  public  is  on 
sale  now  in  Tak  Hing  for  seventy-five 
cents  per  pound.” 

Miss  Brownlee  also  writes : “Never 
before  has  that  tempter,  homesick- 
ness, so  assailed  me  as  it  has  this 
spring,  but  after  a pleasant  week  with 
the  Wrights  I find  it  easier  to  settle 
down  to  study  again.  I have  had  such 
a longing  to  go  out  to  France  that  I 
might  be  used  in  helping  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  those  who  must  go 
in  defense  of  country.  Three  mem- 
bers of  my  family  are  now  in  training 
for  service,  .one  is  on  his  road  to 
France  now  and  another  brother  con- 
tracted pneumonia  and  died  in  the 
hospital  at  Fort  Riley  in  December,  so 
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the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  strong  in 
my  heart  now,  and  I feel,  since  so 
many  from  my  home  are  called  out, 
that  I am  a ‘slacker’  not  to  offer  my 
self  in  some  way  to  Uncle  Sam.  How- 
ever, I am  sure,  since  more  are  volun- 
teering from  the  States  for  the  Red 
Cross  work  than  are  being  accepted, 
that  it  must  not  be  a call  from  God  for 
me  to  go.  I am  glad  to  note  the  num- 
ber of  Covenanters  who  are  offering 
themselves  in  every  line  of  work  that 
will  forward  the  cause  for  which  our 
country  fights.” 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  Mrs. 
Kempf  from  Tak  Hing,  Miss  Rose  A. 
Huston  has  most  kindly  consented  to 
supply  the  monthly  news  budget.  We 
are  “no  one  knows  how”  pleased  with 
this  arrangement  and  are  deeply 
grateful  to  Miss  Huston.  Her  first 
budget  follows : 

“As  a rule,  in  South  China,  we  have 
a rainy  season  beginning  any  time  in 
February  or  March,  and  from  that  on 
we  have  almost  a continuous  rain  for 
weeks  at  a time,  and  it  is  usually  the 
kind  of  a rain  an  old  Missouri  backs- 
woodsman  wanted  when  he  prayed, 
‘Lord,  we  want  rain  and  we  don’t 
want  no  little  drizzle-drazzle.  What 
we  want  is  a regular  old  gullywasher.’ 
This  year,  however,  I think  we  have 
had  not  more  than  a good  week’s  rain 
all  winter  and  spring  until  a few  days 
ago,  it  began  showering  a little  most 
every  day. 

“The  continued  dry  weather  made 
it  impossible  to  plant  rice  at  the  usual 
time,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  prices 
went  up  considerably,  as  they  said 
they  could  not  hope  for  more  than  half 
a crop  even  if  it  began  to  rain  at  once. 
The  Official  decided  that  something 


should  be  done,  so  he  put  out  a proc- 
lamation forbidding  the  people  to  eat 
any  pork  for  three  days  in  order  to 
appease  the  gods,  assuring  them  that 
the  rain  would  come  within  the  three 
days.  Two  men  who  were  found  sell- 
ing pork  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment until  it  should  rain.  The  second 
day  there  were  a few  drops  of  rain, 
but  as  they  didn’t  consider  it  enough 
to  justify  the  release  of  the  prisoners, 
I suppose  the  gods  were  not  yet  ap- 
peased. The  third  day  brought  a few 
drops  more,  even  though  the  Official 
and  the  priests  had  made  a special 
offering  of  a dog,  a duck  and  a 
chicken,  with  earnest  prayers  that 
abundant  rain  be  given. 

“On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth 
day  there  was  a heavy  rain,  and  there 
was  great  thanksgiving  among  some 
of  the  Christians,  not  only  for  the 
rain,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
delayed  a day.  They  said,  ‘We  prayed 
that  it  might  not  rain  in  the  three 
days  in  order  to  prove  their  gods  pow- 
erless, and  that  it  might  rain  after 
the  three  days  were  past  to  show 
the  true  God’s  power.’  ” 


“We  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  the  schools.  They 
have  knitted  sixty  eye  bandages  and 
made  two  dozen  tray  cloths,  two  dozen 
milk  jug  covers  and  six  surgical  caps. 
The  girls  are  knitting  socks  and  will  • 
soon  have  finished  several  pairs.” 


“While  in  Canton  a short  time  ago 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kwong 
Tung  Christian  Educational  Associa- 
tion it  was  a great  pleasure  to  attend 
the  Arbor  Day  exercises  at  Canton 
Christian  College.  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fong 
was  the  speaker  of  the  day,  urging 
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the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  all  over 
China,  instead  of  grave-worshipping, 
as  the  former  would  be  of  untold  ben- 
efit to  the  nation,  while  the  latter  **as 
of  no  benefit  either  to  the  living  or 
the  dead.  His  speech  was  followed 
by  one  from  the  head  of  the  Agricul- 
tural School  in  Canton.  Both  won  very 
hearty  applause  from  the  students.  At 
the  close  of  the  program,  the  students 
filed  out,  each  picked  up  a small  tree 
or  a hoe,  then,  to  the  music  of  the 
College  Band,  all  marched  to  various 
parts  of  the  large  campus  and  planted 
trees.  It  was  a fine  sight.  Over  six 
hundred  students  from  the  grades, 
high  school,  and  college,  along  with 
the  teachers,  and  many  foreigners, 
each  helping  to  plant  a tree.  But  the 
most  encouraging  part  of  it  is  that 
these  hundreds  of  young  men  are  get- 
ting, in  their  school  training,  new  and 
broader  ideals  of  life  and  the  dignity 
of  labor. 

“I  also  had  the  privilege  of  talking 
with  Dr.  Wu  as  we  rode  away  from 
the  college  in  a launch,  and  found  him 
a delightful  old  gentleman.  He  said 
the  greatest  thing  we  could  do  for 
China’s  women  is  to  educate  them. 

“Miss  Brownlee  and  Miss  Adams, 
with  two  Bible  women,  enjoyed  a 
week-end  trip  to  Do  Sing  last  week. 
Some  of  the  people  would  like  to  have 
a school  for  girls,  providing,  of  course, 
that  they  get  help  from  the  church. 
They  are  well  able  to  support  a school, 
and  we  have  premised  them  a teacher 
if  they  decide  to  open  a self-support- 
ing school. 

“They  expect  to  go  to  Ma  Hui,  ten 
miles  north,  for  Sabbath,  coming  back 
in  the  evening.  They  want  to  see  that 
all  the  members,  especially  the  women, 
know  that  next  Sabbath  is  commu- 
nion, as  they  went  out  once  and  found 
some  of  them  on  the  mountains  cut- 
ting grass.  They  also  hope  to  go  next 
Saturday,  to  do  what  they  can  to  get 
all  to  come  to  communion.  We  are 
planning  to  send  out  three  or  four 
women  who  have  a fairly  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible,  to  the  out-stations, 
where  their  first  aim  will  be  to  teach 


the  Christian  women  to  read  the  Bible 
in  the  colloquial,  so  that  they  may  be- 
come more  intelligent  Christians,  and, 
of  course,  they  will  teach  others  as 
they  have  opportunity.  The  elders 
are  quite  enthusiastic  about  it,  and 
we  hope  to  send  them  out  before  long, 
and  they  will  come  in  for  two  or  three 
months  a year,  at  the  seasons  when 
the  women  are  too  busy  for  study,  for 
further  study  and  preparation. 

“Mr.  Sham,  the  old  teacher  in  the 
Girls’  School,  has  asked  for  one  in  his 
village,  though  there  are  no  Christians 
there.  If  the  people  want  more  than 
the  Bible  taught,  they  must  pay  a part 
of  the  salary.  The  majority  of  people 
outside  of  the  church  think  other 
things  are  more  important  to  learn 
than  the  colloquial  Bible,  but  if  they 
have  to  pay  for  the  other  they  may  be 
more  willing  to  take  the  Bible.” 


Dear  Readers  of  Olive  Trees  : 

The  other  day  when  passing  through 
a little  village,  we  observed  in  the 
front  of  a shop  kept  by  a Christian  a 
large  banner  on  which  was  written, 
in  bold  characters,  the  following 
verse : “For  I am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth.”  In  this  little  village  there 
are  a few  people  who  believe  the  Jesus 
doctrine,  but  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  unbelievers,  so  we  know  that  it 
took  no  little  courage  for  this  Chris- 
tian to  display  this  banner  in  testi- 
mony of  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

As  we  entered  the  shop  and  told 
the  women  who  gathered  in  concern- 
ing the  love  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
value  of  believing  on  Jesus,  a man  of 
leisure  who  was  standing  by,  listen- 
ing, picked  up  the  baby  he  was  caring 
for  (his  wife  was  in  the  field  planting 
rice)  and  scornfully  remarked  as  he 
walked  away,  “Believing  on  Jesus 
does  not  amount  to  much.”  So  many 
times  when  the  people  are  told  that  it 
would  be  profitable  for  them  to  be- 
lieve the  doctrine,  then  reply,  “If  you 
foreigners  would  only  give  us  some  of 
your  money  that  would  be  of  real 
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profit  to  us/’  or,  “If  you  are  so 
anxious  to  have  us  believe  Jesus  will 
the  Church  give  us  employment?”  It 
seems  to  be  only  the  material  things 
for  which  they  seek.  They  have  not 
yet  learned  the  truth  of  the  word, 
“Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.” 

Mr.  Siu,  who  keeps  the  shop,  also 
has  a Christian  school  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  It  is  located  in  an  old 
temple,  and  is  commodious  and  airy. 
There  is  an  enrollment  of  twenty-nine 
pupils.  The  major  part  of  his  salary 
comes  from  the  tuition  which  he  col- 
lects from  the  pupils,  the  lesser  part 
being  furnished  from  the  church’s 
funds.  When  we  arrived  at  the  school 
it  was  the  noon  hour,  and  the  boys 
had  gone  home  to  eat  their  mid-day 
meal.  Mr.  Siu  was  caring  for  his 
little  four-year-old  boy  that  day,  as 
his  wife  was  busy  planting  rice.  The 
lad  had  gotten  sleepy,  and  so  the 
blackboard  was  taken  down  from  the 
frame  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  con- 
verted into  a bed  for  the  lad.  When 
the  teacher  saw  visitors  coming,  the 
little  fellow  was  hastily  awakened,  and 
the  blackboard  restored  to  its  place. 
One  could  not  but  recall  district  school 
days  in  the  home  land  when  unex- 
pected visitors  caused  no  small  stir. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  boys  came 
back  again,  and  they  were  all  very 
glad  to  recite  verses  from  the  Bible 
which  they  had  learned.  They  turn 
their  faces  away  when  they  recite  to 
us.  Here  is  a little  verse  concerning 
a Chinese  school  that  the  children  may 
enjoy : 

“The  little  boys  in  Chinese  schools 
Have  very  odd  and  curious  rules. 

To  us  it  hardly  would  seem  right 
To  turn  our  backs  when  we  recite. 
And  fancy  what  a din  and  noise 
A schoolroom  full  of  little  boys 
All  studying  out  aloud  would  make ! 

O how  the  teacher’s  ears  must  ache! 
Then,  too,  how  queer  their  books  must 
be, 

Written  from  back  to  front,  you  see, 


All  up  and  down  the  page,  instead 
Of  straight  across,  as  our  are  read. 
How  strange  to  use  a paint  brush,  too, 
And  not  a pen,  as  we  all  do! 

They’d  think  us  dunces  there,  I fear, 
Our  lessons  are  so  different  here.” 

Although  it  is  now  the  twenty-sev- 
enth of  April,  we  have  had  very  little 
rain.  The  fields  are  so  dry  that  the 
farmers  cannot  get  them  planted  with 
rice.  This  commodity  is  soaring  in 
price  and  the  Chinese  are  feeling  it 
keenly.  Food  conservation  is  the  ordi- 
nary thing  in  China,  but  it  begins 
to  look  as  though  from  sheer  necessity 
it  would  have  to  be  even  more  radi- 
cally carried  out  in  days  to  come.  It 
might  not  be  a bad  investment  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to 
send  Mr.  Hoover  to  China,  for  I ven- 
ture he  could  obtain  many  suggestions 
along  his  particular  line  that  would 
surprise  that  worthy  man. 

Word  has  just  reached  us  concern- 
ing the  passing  of  our  dear  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  O’Neill.  We  sorrow  be- 
cause we  shall  see  his  kindly  face  no 
more  here  upon  earth,  but  rejoice  that 
the  Father  has  gathered  His  child 
home  to  Himself  and  taken  him  from 
the  evil,  troubled  word.  We  are  as- 
sured that  “for  him  to  die  was  gain.” 
The  Foreign  Mission  has  lost  a faith- 
ful friend. 

Yours  in  the  Master’s  service, 

Orlena  R.  Robb. 


Lo  Ting,  China.  Miss  Jennie  M. 
Dean,  of  our  Lo  Ting  station,  writes 
that  she  expects  to  visit  her  sister, 
who  is  a missionary,  in  Seoul  this 
summer,  and  says  she  will  be  glad  to 
get  a glimpse  of  the  work  in  Korea 
as  well. 

Mrs.  T.  P.  Stevenson,  widow  of  the 
late  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Philadelphia, 
sends  The  Union  Signal , The  Young 
Crusader  and  The  Red  Cross  Maga- 
zine to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dickson,  of  Lo' 
Ting.  In  a recent  letter  Mrs.  Dickson 
tells  of  the  extensive  use  made  of 
these  papers  and  especially  how  the 
children  of  the  missionaries  who 
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summer  at  Cheung  Chau  enjoy  the 
Young  Crusader , and  of  how  she  pur- 
poses to  use  some  tracts  sent  her  on 
the  steamers  en  route  to  Hong  Kong. 

“Dr.  Dickson  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting some  splendid  young  men  to  give 
up  both  drinking  and  smoking  cigar- 
ettes, but  my  work,”  says  Mrs.  Dick- 
son, “is  all  among  women,”  and  the 
masses  of  women  here  are  too  poor 
to  do  either.  It  is  in  cities  like  Hong 
Kong  or  Canton  where  most  work  of 
that  kind  can  be  done  with  women.  I 
have  my  jail  meetings;  Mrs.  Mitchell 
and  Miss  Stewart  have  taken  my  place 
several  times  when  I could  not  go. 
There  are  twelve  women  now  in  jail, 
and  while  three  or  four  are  decidedly 
hardened  women,  the  others  you  would 
pity.  One  of  the  last  who  came  in 
when  the  woman  with  me  asked  her 
why  she  was  there  said,  T helped  a 
man  kidnap  a child.  I went  as  the 
child's  mother  and  was  to  get  $3  for 
it,  for,  oh,  I am  so  poor  I couldn’t  help 
it.’  Almost  all  deny,  when  first  ar- 
rested, that  they  did  wrong  and  her 
open  confession  surprised  us.  She  is 
such  a sad-looking  girl.  Another  just 
received  her  sentence  for  kidnapping 
a child  and  she  will  be  in  jail  nine 
years — the  best  years  of  her  life  * Two 
others  are  there  because  their  hus- 
bands died  and  they  married  again, 
and  that  is  a disgrace  to  a Chinese 
woman  and  to  the  first  huband’s  fam- 
ily. The  first  husband’s  family  had 
them  arrested  and  the  second  husband 
has  no  authority  to  prevent  it.  They 
will  probably  not  be  there  a year,  but 
will  have  the  disgrace  of  having  been 
in  jail  attached  to  them  always. 


ANOTHER  SUFFRAGETTE 
VICTORY. 

Sequel  to  “A  Chinese  Character 
Study,”  published  in  Olive  Trees 
some  years  ago,  in  which  Leung 
Yung  Ts’ing,  a girl  in  her  ’teens,  in- 
spired by  the  work  of  Dr.  McBurney 
to  become  a doctor,  was  bitterly  per- 
secuted for  entering  the  Christian 
school,  was  cast  off  by  her  husband- 
to-be,  after  suffering  many  indigni- 


ties, then  spent  several  years  in 
school,  and  later  on  took  great  satis- 
faction in  the  opportunity  to  “ha”  the 
aforesaid  young  man  by  refusing  to 
marry  him. 

When  a girl  begins  to  lose  interest 
in  her  studies — wnen  her  mind  seems 
to  be  absent  from  her  body — when 
she  has  that  far-away  dreamy  look 
in  her  eyes— of  course  she  has  fallen 
in  love. 

But  surely  not  Yung  Ts’ing,  the 
ardent  suffragette,  who  has  already 
tasted  of  the  freedom  of  the  New 
Woman  in  China,  and  wno  had  de- 
clared she  would  marry  no  man.  Yet 
such  were  the  symptoms,  and  such 
was  the  final  diagnosis  of  those  in 
charge  of  her,  and  after  a time  the 
news  leaked  out  that  she  was  really 
engaged,  and  to  the  man  who  had 
“ha-ed”  her,  and  whom  slie  had  re- 
jected much  to  his  chagrin. 

Partly  on  account  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  his  aged  father, 
and  partly  because  he  realized  what 
a very  desirable  woman  she  had  be- 
come, he  was  willing  to  risk  the  dis- 
grace of  another  refusal,  so  he  sent 
another  proposal  to  her  through  a 
middleman,  wnich  wa§  promptly 
turned  down.  He  continued  to  press 
his  suit  so  ardently,  however,  that 
she  finally  wrote  out  a list  of  things 
she  considered  essential  in  a model 
husband,  and  said  she  would  marry 
him  on  condition  that  he  sign  an 
agreement  to  live  up  to  her  require- 
ments. The  list  consisted  of  fourteen 
articles,  some  of  which  were  that  he 
never  mention  the  slander  of  the  past, 
that  he  never  take  a second  wife — 
that  is  while  she  lives — and  that  she 
be  allowed  religious  freedom. 

He  refused  to  sign  it,  and  she  said 
“Neither  do  I marry  you.”  She  held 
firm,  and  after  a year  or  two  of  fre- 
quent refusals  on  her  part,  he  at  last 
consented,  and  preparations  were  im- 
mediately begun  for  the  happy  event. 

The  thirteenth  of  their  eleventh 
month,  or  December  26th,  was  the  day 
appointed,  by  the  geomancer  no 
doubt,  as  his  people  are  not  Chris- 
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tians,  and  most  of  her  people  are  not. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  miss 
the  fall  term  of  school,  in  order  to 
get  her  trousseau  ready,  which  had  to 
be  rather  elaborate,  as  her  husband 
belongs  to  the  official  circles  in  Sai 
Ning.  She  had  over  fifty  suits  of 
most  of  which  she  made  herself,  but 
this  is  not  so  extravagant  as  it  sounds, 
as  most  of  the  shoes  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  female  relatives  of  the 
groom,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the 
clothes  will  be  passed  down  to  future 
generations. 

The  foreign  women  were  invited  to 
attend  the  preliminaries  to  be  held  at 
her  home  in  Do  Sing.  She  met  us 
joyfully,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
gifts  we  brought,  a big  red  blanket, 
the  gift  of  the  Mission,  a tea  set,  and 
a red  bandanna  brought  all  the  way 
from  America. 

For  four  nights  preceding  her  de- 
parture, the  bride  has  to  “hook”  (wail) 
for  her  family  and  friends,  and  to  the 
uninitiated  it  would  seem  heartrend- 
ing as  it  is  a fine  imitation  of  a real 
heartbroken  cry.  But  to  those  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  the 
tiny  bridal  chamber  for  an  evening 
or  two,  and  chatting  with  her  between 
“hooks”  it  loses  much  of  its  tragic 
element.  She  wailed  for  so  many 
people  that  she  had  no  voice  left. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day 
there  was  much  excitement,  as  the 
bride’s  dowry  and  presents  were  pre- 
pared to  be  taken  to  her  future  home. 
Her  bedding  was  tied  to  a table,  ar- 
ranged to  show  it  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, one  comforter  being  partly 
covered  with  cerise  silk,  over  all  being 
a most  elaborately  embroidered  cur- 
tain to  hang  at  the  top  of  the  bednet. 
The  red  blanket  was  spread  out  in  all 
its  glory  over  the  bedstead.  Her  cloth- 
ing was  put  in  a small  box-like  trunk, 
each  having  the  sleeve  of  a ’shaam  or 
the  leg  of  a pair  of  trousers  hanging 
out  of  the  half-closed  lid  to  show  what 
the  contents  were.  Among  the  other 
presents  were  numerous  dishes,  all 
sort  of  cooking  utensils,  a wash 
basin,  a pair  of  chairs,  a study  table, 


a great  lot  of  pork,  chickens,  dead  and 
alive,  also  ducks,  dried  fish,  rice,  cakes, 
a coolie  hat,  and  other  things  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  All  were  placed 
in  a special  kind  of  frame  work  boxes 
where  all  could  be  seen,  to  be  carried 
to  the  future  home. 

As  the  time  came  for  her  departure, 
the  mother  and  brother  were  seen 
making  offerings  to  the  household 
gods,  burning  incense  and  worshiping. 
Then  there  were  repeated  calls  for  the 
bride  from  the  chair  bearers,  who 
wanted  to  get  started  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, as  they  had  a trip  of  several 
hours  before  them. 

Finally,  she  was  said  to  be  ready, 
her  hair  having  been  combed  earlier 
in  the  day,  like  we  Americans  comb 
ours,  they  proudly  told  us,  but  I am 
sure  I never  saw  an  American  coiffure 
more  fearfully  and  wonderfully  done, 
and  was  not  especially  proud  of  the 
comparison. 

A piece  of  new  matting  was  laid  on 
the  floor  before  a table,  which  was  in 
front  of  the  family  shrine,  and  a little 
foot  stool  put  on  it.  Then  a way  was 
cleared  from  the  bride’s  room,  for  the 
room  was  full  of  people,  all  eager  to 
see  all  that  was  going  on.  The  door 
opened,  the  word  was  passed  along 
“Here  comes  the  bride,”  the  band 
struck  up  a “tee-tee-tum-tum,”  and  we 
beheld  her,  not  leaning  gracefully  on 
her  father’s  arm,  but  carried  on  the 
back  of  an  old  woman.  A basket  was 
brought  containing  her  bridal  robes, 
consisting  of  a white,  or  very  light 
pink  skirt,  a red  shaam  and  a square 
of  blue  cloth  with  a cash  sewed  to  each 
corner  and  a red  handkerchief  to  put 
on  her  head. 

She  was  set  down  on  the  stool,  and 
two  women  put  the  garments  on  her, 
she  wailing  all  the  time,  and  as  the 
time  came  for  her  to  leave  there  was 
real  grief  in  the  wailing.  When  she 
was  finally  dressed  she  was  told  to 
worship,  but  as  she  is  a Christian  she 
was  not  willing  to,  but  those  in  charge 
of  her  forcibly  made  her  bow  before 
the  shrine  but  she  was  so  unmanage- 
able, holding  herself  either  stiff  or 
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limp,  that  they  gave  it  up.  All  the 
while  she  was  wailing,  and  as  they 
tried  to  make  her  worship  she  was 
heard  to  say,  “Heavenly  Father  for- 
give me” 

It  shows  how  absolutely  helpless  a 
girl  is  in  China,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
her  people,  and  I am  sure  she  will  not 
have  to  answer  for  the  heathen  wor- 
ship she  was  forced  to  go  through. 

When  this  was  over  she  was  lifted 
up  on  the  stool,  and  from  there  to  the 
old  woman’s  back,  and  was  carried  to 
the  bride’s  chair,  which  was  waiting 
for  her,  her  brother  holding  a parasol 
with  a red  string  tied  to  the  top  of  it 
over  her,  while  others  §et  off  fire- 
crackers, scattered  rice  over  her,  and 
got  the  procession  ready  to  start  off. 

We  were  asked  to  follow  her  a short 
distance  to  see  her  change  her  shoes. 
It  was  a new  ceremony  to  us;  so  we 
followed  with  a host  of  others.  The 
chair  was  set  down  in  the  street,  per- 
haps a block  away  from  her  home,  and 
her  attendant  took  off  the  old  pair  of 
shoes  she  was  wearing  and  replaced 
them  with  a new  pair,  then  she  was 
carried  on. 

I have  not  been  able  to  learn  just  the 
significance  of  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  groom  had  sent  a band  with  the 
chair,  and  as  they  left  they  were  play- 
ing, and  everybody  along  the  street 
ran  out  to  see  and  make  remarks  about 
her  presents  and  dowry. 

The  guests  were  then  invited  to  a 
feast,  the  mother  going  about  as  un- 
concerned as  though  she  had  just  sent 
some  vegetables  off  to  the  market  in- 
stead of  sending  her  daughter  off  to  be 
married. 

The  real  marriage  ceremony  would 
riot  be  until  she  reached  the  groom’s 
home,  and,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  more 
trying  than  the  preliminaries  had 
been,  and  after  wailing  for  three  or 
four  nights,  in  addition  to  the  nervous 
strain  of  leaving  home  and  friends  and 
riding  for  several  hours  in  a closed 
chair,  she  would  not  be  in  condition 
to  make  a very  good  impression  on  the 
groom’s  family  I fear. 

Her  part  of  the  ceremony  is  called 


“going  out  the  door”  and  a few  days 
later  they  both  return  to  her  home, 
when  he  “goes  up  the  door,”  which 
means  he  is  received  into  the  family 
as  a son-in-law. 

Her  mother-in-law  is  said  to  have 
an  unpleasant  disposition,  and  has  a 
“flower-name”  (nickname)  which, 
translated  literally,  means  “fly-to- 
heaven  old  hen,”  and  everyone  proph- 
esied that  Yung  Tsing  would  not  have 
a very  happy  life  there,  and  especially 
as  her  husband  is  only  a step  son  of 
the  aforesaid  “old  hen.” 

However,  it  was  not  long  till  we 
heard  that  she  was  eagerly  learning  to 
read  the  Bible,  and  her  father-in-law 
was  quite  pleased  to  read  the  Bible,  as 
was  also  her  husband,  and  that  she 
was  a general  favorite. 

A few  weeks  later  she  and  her  hus- 
band came  to  Tak  Hing  to  visit  the 
woman  whom  she  had  taken  as  her 
foster  mother,  a custom  which  seems 
to  be  quite  common,  and  we  were  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  had 
heard  so  much. 

They  came  to  call  on  us,  and  while 
they  were  as  dignified  and  self-pos- 
sessed as  any  bridal  pair  I ever  saw, 
it  was  also  evident  that  they  were 
quite  pleased  with  each  other.  He  is 
a rather  handsome,  clean-looking 
young  fellow,  and  with  the  short  ac- 
quaintance, we  were  highly  pleased 
with  him.  He  is  an  educated  man,  of 
course,  and  I believe  has  some  posi- 
tion in  the  police  department  of 
Canton. 

The  bride  modestly  admitted  that 
she  truly  loved  him,  and  that  he  is  “no 
one  knows  how  pleased”  with  her,  so 
we  are  hoping  for  them  a long  and 
happy  life  in  a truly  Christian  home, 
for  he  is  interested  in  the  Gospel. 

There  home  is  in  a city  where  there 
is  no  Christian  work  being  done,  and 
where  there  are  no  other  Christians. 
She  is  one  of  the  finest  Christians  we 
have,  and  may  we  not  expect  that  God, 
through  her  life  and  influence,  upheld 
by  your  prayers  and  ours,  will  do  a 
great  work  in  Sai  Ning? 

Rose  A.  Huston. 
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WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT 

Edited  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Martin  a id  Mrs.  M.  E.  Metheny, 
College  Hill,  Bea  ver  Falls,  Pa. 


THE  PALESTINE  RELIEF  EXPE- 
DITION. 

Inasmuch  as  our  little  denomination 
has  four  representatives  in  this  expe- 
dition we  follow  with  interest  their 
movements  as  closely  as  we  can.  When 
the  ship,  the  name  of  which  is  never 
mentioned  in  despatches,  calls  at  a 
port,  a cablegram  is  immediately  sent 
to  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  at 
Washington,  and  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel in  turn  sends  a postal  card  to 
the  relatives  of  each  member,  in  the 
following  terms : “We  have  received 

a cablegram  stating  that  the  steamer 
on  which  So  and  So  sailed  has  arrived 
safely  at  such  a port.” 

Tne  latest  news  of  this  kind  was 
dated  May  11th.  Of  course  the  mem- 
bers seize  the  opportunity  of  a stop 
to  send  letters  back  home.  Only  twice 
since  the  start — March  13th  or  14th — 
have  letters  been  received.  The  last 
were  mailed  April  12th,  and  received 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  May  21st. 
These  reported  them  as  well  and  busy. 
Their  regular  routine  of  work  is  kept 
up  day  by  day.  Everything  is  done 
with  military  regularity.  Drill,  study 
of  French  and  Arabic,  and  lectures  all 
have  their  regular  periods.  Worship 
is  conducted  morning  and  evening, 
and  usually  there  are  two  services  on 
Sabbath. 

In  order  that  the  readers  of  Olive 
Trefs  may  form  some  idea  of  the  kind 
of  work  to  be  done  when  the  Expedi- 
tion reaches  its  destination,  I take 
from  a late  number  of  the  Christian 
Herald  some  notes  of  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  that  unhappy  land. 
The  writer  says  that  1500  Armenian 
survivors  of  the  exile  of  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  have  been  brought  to 
Jerusalem  in  British  army  motor 
trucks.  They  had  been  compelled  by 
the  Turks  to  break  stone  on  the  roads. 
Six  thousand  Syrian  refugees  were 


expected  at  an  early  date.  Camels 
and  donkeys  that  became  exhausted, 
and  fell  by  the  way  were  seized  upon 
immediately  and  within  ten  minutes 
not  a bit  of  flesh  remained  on  the 
bones.  Bread  costs  about  ten  times 
what  it  did  before  the  war,  and  fuel 
is  not  to  be  had. 

The  population  of  Jaffa  has  been  re- 
duced from  60,000  to  5000.  An  or- 
phanage which  accommodates  220  has 
been  opened,  to  which  officers  bring 
the  children  whom  they  find.  One 
soldier  brought  in  a baby  which  he 
had  fed  for  several  days  on  condensed 
milk.  One  widow,  absolutely  desti- 
tute, was  brought  in  with  her  seven 
children.  There  are  1100  children  in 
various  orphanages  and  plans  made 
to  increase  the  number. 

Work  is  being  provided  for  women 
and  children  in  Jerusalem.  Scarcity  of 
sewing  thread  hinders  the  work  .some. 
The  work,  then,  which  our  unit  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform  will  be  to  give 
food  to  the  hungry,  distribute  clothing 
to  the  naked,  and  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded. 

A lady  who  has  a school  for  the  blind 
kept  her  children  alive  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. She  borrowed  money  and 
bought  a little  wheat,  olives  and  len- 
tils. These  children  cried  with  joy 
when  the  British  soldiers  came.  We 
• should  be  glad  to  have  a share  in  the 
great  work  to  be  done  in  the  battle 
against  famine  and  disease.  When  in- 
clined to  complain  because  of  “meat- 
less” and  “wheatless”  days,  it  may 
help  us  to  think  of  those  who  are 
actually  starving. 

Mary  E.  Metheny. 


Let  us  advance  upon  our  knees. — 
Joseph  Hardy  Neesima. 

The  medical  missionary  is  a mis- 
sionary and  a half. — Robert  Moffat. 
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JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 


From  the  Mission  of  the  Covenant, 
500  Catharine  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Miss  Emma  McFarland. 


If  you  would  pass  through  our 
streets  near  the  Mission,  in  summer 
time,  you  would  find  them  swarming 
with  children.  There  is  one  narrow 
little  street  that  I see  from  this 
window,  and  on  summer  evenings  it 
is  hard  to  keep  from  stepping  on  the 
many  little  folks  playing  there. 

The  children  grow  up  with  a horror 
of  being  “runned  over,”  and  it  is  small 
wonder.  Street  cars  and  the  dreadful 
auto  trucks  go  thundering  past  with 
little  regard  for  what  may  be  in  their 
paths. 

A little  bootblack  who  had  lost  one 
leg  went  past  on  his  crutches  and  the 
children  told  how  he  had  been  “runned 
over.”  Another  tiny  lad  appeared 
with  a scar  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
mother  explained  that  he  had  been 
“runned  over.” 

Just  now  a Jewish  boy  seven  years 
old  was  ringing  our  doorbell,  wanting 
to  come  and  visit  us.  Last  spring  he 
was  missing  from  home  one  evening, 
and  at  9 o’clock  he  was  discovered 
in  a hospital.  He  had  been  run  over 
by  a truck  and  could  not  tell  where 
he  belonged.  His  friends  were  in  great 
distress.  Miss  Forsyth  visited  him 
and  was  able  to  see  him  when  the  fam- 
ily could  not  be  admitted  and  they 
appreciated  her  kindness.  Though  he 
was  badly  hurt  he  recovered  and  has 
been  very  friendly  since  he  came 
home.  He  now  comes  to  every  one  of 
our  meetings  where  boys  are  included, 
and  likes  to  pass  the  Psalm  books  and 
feels  that  he  belongs.  Last  night  when 
I left  the  Mission  building  quite  late, 
I heard  some  one  call  from  a third- 
story  window.  It  was  our  small 
friend  “Cyrus”  calling  in  a very 
cheery  voice,  “Miss  Farner,  good 
night.” 

Yesterday  we  had  a good  meeting 
of  Jewish  mothers.  They  come  and 


spend  two  hours  here  once  a week,  and 
have  to  bring  their  youngest  children 
with  them.  A young  lady  who  comes 
to  help  us  that  day  takes  charge  of  the 
children  upstairs,  so  their  mothers  can 
have  a chance  to  sew.  The  mothers 
enjoy  talking  together  as  they  sew, 
and  listen  to  the  music  of  a Victrola 
that  a good  friend  gave  us.  Then  they 
put  up  their  work  and  one  of  the 
Jewish  women  reads  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  another  from  the  New 
the  lessons  that  we  want  them  to  learn 
for  the  day,  and  we  have  prayer  to- 
gether. There  is  often  trouble  of  some 
kind  in  every  one  of  their  homes  and 
we  try  to  teach  these  mothers  of  our 
Saviour,  who  is  ready  to  help  in  all 
their  troubles  if  they  will  only  believe 
in  Him. 

I wish  you  could  have  attended  the 
meeting  we  had  last  Monday  night. 
Over  a hundred  children  and  some  of 
their  mothers  were  present  to  hear  the 
program  of  Bible  exercises  that  was 
prepared.  For  three  or  four  weeks 
our  boys  and  girls  have  been  practic- 
ing, reading  certain  portions  of  the 
Scripture,  telling  Bible  stories  and 
singing  the  Psalms.  They  would  run 
in  after  school  to  read  and  many  of 
them  knew  their  portions  by  heart. 

Four  little  girls  told  the  following 
Bible  stories : 

1.  How  God  took  care  of  His.  mes- 

senger Elijah. 

2.  How  Jesus  took  away  the  trouble 

in  a house  and  in  a boat. 

3.  How  Jesus  took  away  the  trouble 

of  two  people. 

4.  What  God  said  to  King  David 

when  he  prayed  about  his 

child. 

Four  girls  had  compositions  on 
these  subjects: 

1.  The  Bible-God’s  letter  to  His 

children. 

2.  What  King  Solomon  said  about 

wine. 

3.  Why  we  sing  the  Psalms. 

4.  Jesus’  last  words  to  His  friends. 

One  of  the  older  Jewish  girls  read 

of  the  Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 
She  told  us  that  in  school  they  were 
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studying  Egypt  in  their  geography 
lesson.  The  teacher  asked  her  to  go 
to  the  board  and  she  wrote  there  the 
story  of  the  Israelites  and  how  the 
Egyptians  were  drowned.  The  teacher 
said  to  her,  “It  must  be  that  you  go 
to  Sabbath  School.” 

Our  boys  and  girls  enjoy  singing 
and  learn  new  tunes  very  quickly.  If 
you  hear  people  say  that  the  new 
Psalter  is  not  suited  to  children,  tell 
them  selections  from  it  are  used  at 
the  Jewish  Mission,  and  they  are  very 
fond  of  them.  They  enjoy  nothing 
better  than  coming  in  and  sitting 
down  to  sing  and  call  for  the  ones 
they  like  best.  They  have  learned 
lately  to  sing  Ps.  131  from  memory 
and  use  the  new  tune,  “Humility.” 

After  Sabbath  School  our  older 
girls  stay  for  the  Prayer  Circle.  Each 
speaks  of  a subject  for  prayer  and 
several  will  lead  in  prayer.  Last  Sab- 
bath one  of  the  older  girls  asked  that 
she  might  not  be  ashamed  to  say  that 
she  believed  in  Jesus.  They  ask  for 
help  for  their  friends  and  are  very 
ready  to  see  the  answers  that  come  to 
their  prayers. 

Every  Friday  night  we  have  prayer 
meeting  and  the  older  boys  and  girls 
lead  the  meetings.  They  are  very 
anxious  to  “teach”  the  meeting  as 
they  say.  They  do  very  well  and  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  subject.  They 
speak  ahead  for  the  chance  to  lead. 
(Just  while  I have  been  writing  these 
pages  we  have  had  about  ten  callers, 
so  you  see  how  popular  we  are. 
Women  have  come  to  the  door  and 
children  on  their  way  home  from 
school.  As  I run  down  to  the  door  I 
forget  where  I left  off  in  this  letter) . 

In  an  upstairs  room  in  the  Mission 
building  we  have  an  open  fire,  and  we 
hope  to  have  many  groups  around  it 
this  winter.  Night  before  last  two  of 
the  older  boys  were  in  and  basked  in 
the  light  of  it  and  told  of  their  work 
and  the  people  they  are  with.  Sab- 
bath evening  several  Jewish  children 
were  here  for  supper  as  their  homes 
were  a distance  away  and  they  stay 


for  the  evening  meeting.  After  sup- 
per we  gathered  around  the  fire  and 
had  worship  and  the  older  girls  pray- 
ed. When  we  think  that  this  is  the 
only  place  these  children  go  where 
they  are  taught  of  the  Bible  and  what 
it.  should  mean  to  them  we  try  hard 
to  give  them  what  they  need  in  their 
lives. 

Some  large  boys  tried  last  winter  to 
make  us  trouble  and  would  come  to 
our  meetings  and  not  behave.  So  this 
winter  we  do  not  allow  them  to  come 
when  the  others  do  but  admit  them 
after  all  the  rest  have  gone.  They  are 
then  quite  gentlemanly  and  listen  to 
the  lesson  for  the  evening.  They  are 
always  on  hand  after  a snowstorm 
and  clear  our  sidewalk.  On  the  snowy 
Wednesday  before  Thanksgiving  they 
appeared  and  cleared  our  corner  in  a 
short  time.  We  hope  to  see  more  of 
them  this  winter  and  get  better  ac- 
quanited.  When  we  see  them  in  their 
homes  we  understand  what  a poor 
chance  they  have  and  want  so  much 
to  help  them. 

Some  young  girls  who  work  hard  in 
factories  come  to  see  us  when  we  give 
them  a special  invitation,  and  we  hope 
to  have  them  in  many  times  this 
winter  around  our  bright  fire  and  help 
them  to  see  what  a Christian  home 
ought  to  be  like.  In  their  crowded, 
noisy  homes  they  have  little  that  is 
pleasant. 

We  want  to  have  a social  gathering 
for  the  mothers  and  their  babies.  The 
poor  hardworked  mothers  have  so  few 
good  times. 

We  have  in  our  front  window  where 
hundreds  of  people  pass  every  day  this 
verse,  “And  this  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou 
hast  sent.”  This  is  what  we  want  to 
teach  these  people  and  we  want  them 
to  be  reminded  of  this  when  they  go  - 
past. 

If  you  are  with  Jewish  children  in 
school  will  you  not  try  to  show  them 
by  the  way  you  treat  them  what  it 
means  to  be  Christians,  so  they  will 
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want  to  know  about  what  you  believe  ? 
I heard  lately  of  a girl  who  told  her 
troubles  to  another  girl  in  school.  She 
said  to  her,  “I  want  to  tell  you  because 
you  are  the  best  example  of  a Chris- 
tian among  the  girls.”  She  is  a dear 
jolly  girl  but  her  friends  all  know 
that  she  is  a Christian. 

We  are  glad  you  are  interested  in 
these  children,  all  of  them,  or  their 
parents,  from  far-away  lands.  They 
are  learning  in  school  to  be  great  ad- 
mirers of  Lincoln  and  will  make  good 
citizens.  But  we  know  they  need  first 
of  all  to  learn  that  which  will  make 
them  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Remember  to  pray  for  our 
Jewish  Mission  that  many  may  learn 
here  of  their  King  and  Saviour. 


The  Women’s  Missionary  Society  of 
Pittsburgh  Presbytery  assembled  in 
their  thirty-third  annual  convention, 
May  28th  and  29th,  in  Central  Alle- 
gheny Church.  Flags  of  the  Allied 
Nations  were  combined  with  plants 
and  flowers  in  pleasing  decorative 
effect. 

Twenty-two  societies  were  repre- 
sented by  forty-five  officers  and  dele- 
gates. 

The  keynote  of  the  devotional  exer- 
cises which  opened  every  session  was 
“Service” — service  for  God,  for  Home 
and  for  Country.  Seasons  of  earnest 
prayer  both  during  and  between  ses- 
sions, were  uplifting  and  spiritual. 

Business  occupied  the  morning  ses- 
sion. In  the  afternoon,  Rev.  Anthony 
Khouri  brought  cheering  news  of 
progress  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  Syr- 
ian Mission,  in  which  our  Presbyte- 
rial  takes  an  especial  interest. 

In  recognition  of  the  unusual  de- 
mands for  patriotic  service,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  reports  from  local 
societies,  a period  on  the  program  was 
given  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  A 
flag-draped  Honor  Roll  displayed 
prominently  the  seventy-four  names 
of  soldiers  and  physicians  from  the 
congregations  of  Pittsburgh  Presby- 


tery who  are  now  in  camp  and  at  the 
front.  When  Mrs.  Robert  A.  M. 
Steele,  who  was  in  charge  of  this  serv- 
ice, presented  these  names  in  brief 
statistics,  interest  reached  its  highest 
point,  and  the  large  audience  arose  in 
tribute  of  honor  and  united  in  sing- 
ing the  “Star-Spangled  Banner.”  Ser- 
geant Coleman  was  then  introduced, 
who  paid  his  tribute  to  the  mothers 
of  soldiers  at  home,  and  the  valiant 
war  service  of  women  abroad,  and 
gave  a vivid  recital  of  his  own  expe- 
riences at  the  battlefront  in  France. 

Exercises  of  the  Children’s  Hour 
closed  the  afternoon  session. 

The  Thank-Offering  service  Tues- 
day evening  was  conducted  by  the 
Presbyterial  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Tibby.  Responsive  readings  and  sing- 
ing following  the  theme,  “Christ,  the 
Light  of  the  World,”  were  unusually 
impressive.  At  its  close  the  Thank- 
Offering  was  lifted,  which  amounted 
to  a little  over  $1700. 

The  Indian  Mission  was  represent- 
ed by  our  beloved  missionary,  Dr. 
Carithers,  who  told  of  conditions  that 
made  the  work  increasingly  difficult. 
He  made  an  earnest  plea  for  more  fre- 
quent intercession,  and  a return  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  characterized  the 
work  in  earlier  years. 

Important  forward  steps  taken  by 
this  convention  were:  Revising  the 
constitution  and  establishing'  life 
membership  privileges  upon  the  pay- 
ment at  one  time  of  $25  for  members 
of  Senior  societies  and  $10  for  Junors ; 
a 20  per  cent,  increase  in  the  salary  of 
our  missionary,  Dr.  Carithers ; ap- 
pointment of  a committee,  in  response 
to  requests  from  other  Presbyterials, 
to  co-operate  in  preparing  uniform 
topics  for  worship  in  our  societies, 
and  to  seek  to  establish  closer  rela- 
tions between  all  the  missionary  so- 
cieties of  the  church. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Calderwood  was  re- 
elected president.  Adjourned  to  meet 
in  College  Hill  Church,  May,  1919. 

Mrs.  William  Esler, 

Secretary. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRES.  CHURCH  IN  1917 


Latakia,  Syria . 

Rev.  Jas.  S.  Stewart,  D.  D 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Stewart 

Rev.  S amual  Edgar,  with  Red  cross  in 

Mrs.  Samuel  Edgar  on  furlough 
J.  M.  Balph,  M.  D.,  on  furlough . . . 
Miss  Maggie  B.  Edgar 


Miss  M.  Florence  Mearns,  ^ 

* Cross  in  Pal- 
estine 

Mersine,  Asia  Minor . 

Miss  EVADNA  M.  STERRET1  on  furlough 
Rev.  Robt.  E.  Willson,  ) . , , 

Mrs.  Robt.  E.  Willson  j on  lur 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  McFarland 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  McFarland 

John  Peoples,  M.  D 

Mrs.  John  Peoples on  furlough 

Miss  F.  Elma  French,  on  furlough  . 

Larnaca,  Cyprus. 

Rev.  Walter  McCarroll 

Mrs.  Walter  McCarroll,  on  furlough 
Mr.  Wilbur  Weir 

Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

Calvin  McCarroll,  M.  D 

Mrs.  Calvin  McCarroll 


Tak  Hing  Chau,  West  River , 

South  China 
Rev.  A.  I.  Robb,  D.  D.  ) fl  . „ . 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Robb \ 0n  £urlough 

Rev.  J.  K.  Robb, 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Robb  on  furlough 


Rev.  Julius  A.  Kempf.  . ) , . 

Mrs.  Julius  A.  Kempf.  j-  on  furlough 

Rev.  William  M.  Robb 

Mrs.  William  M.  Robb 

Miss  Kate  McBurney,  M.  D.,  

Miss  Mary  R.  Adams - 

Miss  Rose  A.  Huston 

Miss  Ida  M.  Scott,  M.  D.,  I On  furlough 
Miss  Annie  J.  Robinson,  fwithout  saJ,nr 
Miss  Nellie  A.  Brownlee, 

Canton  Medical  Missionary  Union, 
Canton , South  China. 

James  M.  Wright,  'm.  d 

Mrs.  James  M.  Wright 

Union  Language  School, 
Canton , South  China. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Adams 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Adams  

Rev.  Jesse  C.  Mitchel 

Mrs.  Jesse  C.  Mitchel- 

Miss  M.  Edna  Wallace,  M.  D 

Miss  Inez  M.  Smith,  R.  N 


Lo  Ting,  via  Canton,  South  China* 

Rev.  Ernest  C.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Mitchell 

E.  J.  M.  Dickson,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  M.  Dickson 

Miss  Ella  Margaret  Stewart.  . . . 
Miss  Jennie  M.  Dean 


HOME  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  1917 


Indian  Mission,  Apache,  Okla. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Carithers,  D.  D.,  Sup't. 


Southern  Mission, 


Miss  Inez  Wicherham 

Miss  Ellen  Wilson 

Miss  Irene  McMurtrey 

Miss  May  Allen 

Miss  Mary  McKnight,  Teacher. 

Mr.  Clay  Williams 
Mr.  Paul  White 

Mission  of  the  Covenant,  800  South  5th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Annie  Forsyth 
Miss  Emma  M.  McFarland 

Volunteer  Workers. 

Miss  Mary  Gray 
Miss  Mazie  Steele 
Drs.  Peebles 
Miss  Mary  Adams 
Miss  Anna  Thompson 
Dr.  Ralph  Duncan 
Mr.  Samuel  Jackson  ) 

Mr.  Melville  Pearce  \ Alternating 
Mr.  Will  Stewart  ) 

Mr.  Edwin  Anderson 


Knox  Academy,  Selma,  Ala. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Edgar,  D.  D.,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Lola  Weir,  High  School. 

Miss  M.  Jean  Shuman,  High  School. 
Miss  Ella  M.  Hays,  Grammar  School 
Miss  Adrienne  Fulton,  Sixth  Grade. 
Mrs.  S.  Kingston,  Fifth  Grade. 

Mrs.  M.  1.  Robb,  Fourth  Grade. 

Miss  Ruth  Kynett,  Third  Grade. 

Miss  Mary  Wilson,  Second  Grade. 

Mrs.  Ella  Senegal,  First  Grade. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Sims,  Primary. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Parrish,  Music. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Fowler,  Girls’  Industrial. 
Prof.  Theodore  Lee,  Boys’  Industrial. 
Miss  Sophia  Kingston  1 East 

Miss  Laura  Mae  Kingston  ) Selma 

Mrs.  Louise  Kynett,  Pleasant  Grove. 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 


President 

HENRY  O’NEIL,  740  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
Vice-President 

J.  C.  McFEETERS,  D.  D.,  1838  Wallace  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Corresfo?iding  Secretary 

FINDLEY  M.  WILSON,  D.  D.,  2517  N.  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary 

F.  M.  FOSTER,  Ph.  D.,  305  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer 

JOSEPH  M.  STEELE,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Transportation  Agent 

WILLIAM  G.  CARSON,  205  South  42nd  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POST  OFFICE  ADDRESSES  OF  TREASURERS 

Syrian  Mission,  Mission  in  China,  Mission  of  The  Covenant  and  Church  Erection — 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Steele,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,. 

Domestic  Mission;  Southern  Mission;  Indian  Mission;  Testimony  Bearing  Sustentation; 
Theological  Seminary;  Ministers’,  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Fund;  Literary,  Students’  Aid; 
National  Reform — Mr.  J.  S.  Tibby,  411  Penn  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Aged  People's  Home — Mrs.  D.  C Ward,  7004  Lemington  Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TELEPHONE:  785  MORNINGSIDE 


WM.  McGLEsAN’S  SON 

Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

508  WEST  134th  STREET 

ROBERT  L.  McCLEAN  N&W  YORK 


JAMES  S.  TIBBY  gMSg  - Pittsburg,  Pssl. 

SELLS  THE  FOLLOWING  COVENANTER  LITERATURE 

PSALM  BOOKS  (old  and  new  versions),  TESTIMONY, 

BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE,  MINUTES  OF  SYNOD,  CON- 
FESSION OF  FAITH,  CATECHISMS,  TALES  OF 
COVENANTERS,  POETS  and  POETRY,  ROMANISM 
ANALYZED,  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL,  1891 

— WHITE  POR  PRICES — 


